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A WISE OLD MAN. 
W» have been much struck with the force of the following 
story, which we find in the leading article of the Tablet, 
of Saturday, October 7 : — • 

"Bacon tells a story of a man who had become famous 
among his friends for skill in reconciling differences. His 
son tried his hand at the same difficult task ; but having 
failed on several occasions, he begged his father to tell him 
the secret of his own great success. The father told him 
that his secret was a very simple one ; he never interfered 
at the beginning of the dispute ; bnt he waited until the 
dispute had lasted a long while, nntil both parties were 
weary of the controversy ; and, though too proud to make 
advances themselves, were not the les3 very willing to see 
an impartial mediator step in and aid them to do, at last, 
what was the common interest, and the common wish of 
both disputants.'' 

Nothing is wanting to this story but the name of " the 
wise old man." Would our readers like to know who he 
is ? No doubt they would. It would make the Tablet 
itself doubly sensible of the old man's wisdom. Now, we 
happen to know who that old man was ; for he is a great 
acquaintance of ours, and we know him well. The Pope 
himself is that " wise old man ;" and St. Bernard, "the last 
of the Fathers," was the foolish son ! 

Now, listen to this. Seven hundred years ago a 
dispute arose, for the first time, whether the blessed Vir- 
gin was conceived immaculate ; St. Bernard, like a goose, 
mterferedat the beginning of the dispute ; of course, he 
failed, and all Boman Catholics will shortly be bound to 
believe that he was little better ithan a heretic, for he de- 
nied the immaculate conception ; and his foolish haste to 
try and preserve the peace and ancient faith of the Church, 
only resulted in a desperate strife, of some centuries dura- 
tion, between the Franciscans and Dominicans. Not so, 
" the wise old man ;" he "waited a long while."* 

At the Council of Trent, after iock hundred years 
of fighting, the Franciscans worked hard to get the Pope 
and council to settle the question. But the old man was 
too wise, for the parties were fighting still ! The Holy 
Council, under the old man's direction, expressly said they 
would not settle it (session v.) ; and the present Pope, 
in his letter of February 3, 1849, has said—" This honour 
has not yet been decreed to the most holy Virgin by the 
Church, and the Apostolic See." So, for three hon- 
ored years more, the old man has waited still ! 

But now, when the Dominicans seem to have aban- i 
doned the former doctrines and conduct of their order — 
now, when no Roman Catholic is heard to raise his voice 
on behalf of St. Bernard— now, when the dispute seems to 
have worn itself out, and the battle is ended — the wise old 
man has been for five whole years (since February, 1849) 
cautiously feeling his way, to step in and settle the ques- 
tion — which he now promises to do on the 8th of Decem- 
ber next. 



« Our readers may find the history in the 1st and 2nd numbers of 
she Citiiouc Luuah, January and February, 1*42, vol. i. 



Never did a wise old man wait so long, watching till a 
dispute should be over, that he might then step in and settle 
it ! And that is just the way we know that this is the 
very old man that is pointed at in the story in the Tablet. 

No wonder, then, that the Tablet, as in duty bound, 
should admire the wisdom of its " wise old man." Bnt, for 
us, it savours a little too mnch of that worldly wisdom, 
sometimes called cunning, to be suitable to the "Vicar of 
Christ" (who taught the world in another method), or 
" to the judge of controversies." But " the children of this 
world are, in their generation, wiser than the children of 
light" — Luke xvi. 8. And St. Bernard, with many of the 
errors of his age, was a " child of light" indeed, com- 
pared to " the wise old man." 

♦ 

THE INVOCATION OF SAINTS.— No. III. 
We undertook in our first article on this subject to give 
our readers some account of the manner in which the 
corrupt practice of saint-worship was gradually introduced 
into the Church, thinking that no error is fully refuted, 
until some explanation is given how men ever came to 
adopt and practice it. And here we shall not indulge in 
any theory or speculation of our own, but prefer what has 
been already written by eminent writers ; and we consider 
ourselves fortunate in being able to refer to the writings of 
a very eminent Boman Catholic author of our own day, 
M. Beugnot, who has, singularly enough, largely developed 
the subject in his " Histoire de la Destruction du Paganisme 
en Occident" — a work which is considered one of the master- 
pieces of modern French literature, and was crowned as 
such by one of the most learned bodies of Europe, the 
" Academle des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres," of Paris. 
We propose to avail ourselves, in our present article, of 
the result of his learned labours, merely premising that hero 
or dwmon worship was a favourite part of all Pagan 
systems of religion, and that the invasion of Italy by the 
Pagan Goths and Vandals appears to have been nearly 
cotemporaneoos with the rise and growth of saint-worship 
in the Church of Rome. 

"The fundamental idea of Christianity," says M. 
Beugnot, " was a new powerful idea, and independent of all 
those by which it had been preceded. However, the men 
by whom the Christian system was extended and developed, 
having been formed in the school of Paganism, could not 
resist the desire of connecting it with the former systems. 
It was, indeed, making a large concession to the spirit of 
ancient times ; but they believed that they could correct 
its inconveniences by maintaining in all its purity the form 
of Christian worship, and rejecting with disdain the usages 
and ceremonies of polytheism. When Christianity became 
the dominant religion, its doctors perceived that they would 
be compelled to give way equally in respect to the external 
form of worship, and that they would not be sufficiently 
strong to constrain the multitude of pagans, who were 
embracing Christianity with a kind of enthusiasm as un- 
reasoning as it was of little duration, to forget a system of 
acts, ceremonies, and festivals, which had such an immense 
power over their ideas and manners. The Church admitted, 
therefore, into her discipline, many usages evidently pagan. 
She undoubtedly has endeavoured to purify them, but she 
never could obliterate the impression of their original 
stamp. 

" This new spirit of Christianity — this eclectism, which 
extended even to material things — has, in modern times, 
given rise to passionate discussions ; those borrowings 
from the old religion were condemned, as having been 
suggested to the Christians of the fourth and fifth centuries 
by the remnants of that old love of idolatry which was 
lurking at the bottom of their hearts. It was easy for the 
modern reformers to condemn, by an unjust blame, the 
leaders of the Church ; they should, however, have ac- 
knowledged, that the principal interest of Christianity was 
to wrest from error the greatest number of its partisans, 
and that it was impossible to attain this object without 
providing for the obstinate adherents of the false gods an 
easy passage from the temple to the Church. If we con- 
sider that, notwithstanding all these concessions, the ruin 
of paganism was accomplished only by degrees and im- 
perceptibly — that, during more than two centuries, it was 
necessary to combat, over the whole of Europe, an error 
which, although continually overthrown, was incessantly 
rising again — we shall understand that the conciliatory 
spirit of the leaders of the Church was true wisdom. 



" St. John Chrysostom says that the devil having per- 
ceived that he could gain nothing with the Christians by 
pushing them in a direct way into idolatry, adopted for 
the purpose an indirect one. If the devil— that is to say, 
the pagan spirit — was changing its plan of attack, the 
Church was also obliged to modify her system of defence, 
and not to affect an inflexibility which would have kept 
from her a great number of people, whose irresolute 
conscience was fluctuating between falsehood and truth. 

" Already, at the beginning of the fifth century, some 
haughty spirits — Christians who were making a display of 
the dignity of their virtues, and who were raising an outcry 
against the profanation of holy things — began to preach a 
pretended reform ; they were recalling the Christians to the 
apostolic doctrine ; they demanded what they were calling 
a true Christianity. Vigilantius, a Spanish priest, sus- 
tained on this subject an animated contest with St. Jerome. 
He opposed the worship of the saints, and the custom of 
placing candies on their sepulchres ; he condemned, as a 
source of scandal, the vigils in the basilicas of the martyrs, 
and many other usages, which were, it is true, derived 
from the ancient worship. We may judge by the warmth 
with which St. Jerome refuted the doctrinesof this heresiarch, 
of the importance which he attached to those usages. He 
foresaw that the mission of the Christian doctrine would be 
to adapt itself to the manners of all times, and to oppose 
them only when they would tend towards depravity. Far 
from desiring to deprive the Romans of certain ceremonial 
practices which were dear to them, and whose influence 
had nothing dangerous to the Christian dogmas, he openly 
took their part, and his conduct was approved by the 
whole Church. 

" If St. Jerome and St. Augustine had shared the opinions 
of Vigilantius, would they have had the necessary power 
successfully to oppose the introduction of pagan usages 
into the ceremonies of the Christian Church? I do not be- 
lieve they would. After the fall of Rome, whole popula- 
tions passed under the standards of Christianity, but they 
did it with their baggage of senseless beliefs and super- 
stitious practices. The Church conld not repulse this 
crowd of setf-styled Christians, and still less summon 
them immediately to abandon all their ancient errors ; she, 
therefore, made concessions which were not entirely volun- 
tary. They may be considered as calculations full of wis- 
dom on the part of the leaders of the Church, as well as 
the consequence of that kind of irruption which was made 
at the beginning of the fifth century into the Christian 
society by populations who, notwithstanding their abjura- 
tion, were Pagans in their manners, their tastes, their pre- 
judices, and their ignorance. 

" The Romans had derived from their religion an exces- 
sive love of public festivals. They were unable to conceive a 
worship without the pompous apparel of ceremonies. They 
considered the long processions, the harmonious chaunts, 
the splendour of dresses, the light of tapers, the perfume 
of frankincense, as the essential part of religion. Chris- 
tianity, far from opposing a disposition which required 
only to be directed with more wisdom (?), adopted a part 
of the ceremonial system of the ancient worship. It 
changed the object of its ceremonies, it cleansed them from 
their old impurities, but it preserved the days upon which 
many of them were celebrated ; and the multitude found 
thus in the new religion, as much as in the old one, the 
means of satisfying its dominant passion.* 

"The neophytes felt for the pagan temples an involun- 
tary respect. They could not pass at once from venera- 
tion to a contempt for the monuments of their ancesto 
piety. Christianity understood the power of this feelin 
it consented, therefore, to establish the solemnities of/j 
worship in the edifices which it had long disdained, f 
care not to offend pagan habits was such, that it of\ 
respected even the pagan names of those edifices. The 1 
are at Rome even now several Churches which had for- 
merly been pagan temples, and thirty-nine of them havttl 
been built pn the foundation of such temples. Four 

• On comparing the Christian calendar with the Pagan one, it is im- 
possible not to be struck by the great concordance between the two. 
The Saturnalia and several other festivals were celebrated on the 
calends of January; Christmaa was fixed at the same epoch; the 
Lupercalia— a pretended feast of purification— took place on the calends 
of February; the Christian purification (Candlemas) was celebrated on 
the 2nd of February ; the festival of Augustas— celebrated on the 
calends of August— was replaced by that of St. Peter, tn vincufit, estab- 
lished ou the first of that month. 
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Churches at Borne have pagan names — viz., S Maria 
Sopra Minerva, S Maria A venting, Sfe. Lorenzo In Ma- 
tuta, and $C Stefano dap Cacco. 

" There h, moreoveft » pecnlia|taaweto whichufie rapid 
decline of /the pagan sfcctrincs ia*be west most^e ascri- 
bed. On the 21st Jane, 431, two hundred bishops at the 
Council of Ephesus declared that the Virgin Mary should 
be honoured as the mother of God. The worship of Mary 
the mother of God, seem* to- have been the mean* which 
Providence has employed for completing Christianity. The 
nations were as if dialed by the image of this Divine 
mother, who united in her person the two most tender 
feelings of nature — the padicity of the virgin, and the love 
of the mother. They accepted this new worship with an 
enthusiasm sometimes too great, because with many Chris- 
tians it became the whole Christianity. The pagans did 
mt wen try to defend their altars against the progress of 
the Worship of *e mother of God; they opened to Mary 
4aW t o a a alo i which they kept dosed to Jeans Christ,* and 
confessed their defeat. It is true that they often mixed 
with the worship of Mary those pagan ideas, those vain 
practices, those ridiculous superstitions, from which they 
eeemed unaMe to detach themselves; bnt the Church re- 
joiced, nevertheless, at their entering into her pale, became 
she knew that it would be easy to her (?) to purge of its 
•Dor, with the help of time, a. worship whose essence was 
purity itself. Thus, some prudent concessions, temporarily 
made to the pagan manners, and the worship of Mary, 
were two elements of force which the Church employed 
in order to conquer the resistance of the hut pagans — a 
rosUtanae which was feeble enough in Italy, but violent' 
beyond the Alps." 

Ws beg our readers to recollect that the whole of the 
above loag extract is taken from an eminent Roman Ca- 
tholic writer and did space permit there is much more of 
M. Beugaot s work which we might extract with benefit, as 
proving, in an unanswerable manner, the extent to which 
pagan rites and ideas were admitted into the Roman Catholic 
Chares by way of compromise between Christianity and 
paganism ; but we shall merely observe, that however na- 
tural it is to believe that such a line of policy may have 
contributed to the rapidity of the extension of the external 
dominion of Christianity, it as naturally accounts for the 
introduction into her pale of errors and superstitions, which 
(as we mast ever think the propagation of Divine truth 
by the Church, of Christ to be a matter of principle not 
policy'), we cannot but think, it was her mission to eradi- 
cate and destroy, instead of delivering over mankind, as 
far as lay in her power, to their baneful influence. 

With such, admissions on the part of an able writer, not 
at all imbued with Protestant notions or arguments, we 
think it will not be very difficult to understand or imagine 
hew the saints of the Roman Church, to whom die defence 
of particular countries was assigned, took the place of the 
DH Tutelarea of the pagan world ; how those to whom 
the safety of certain cities were committed, took the place 
of their Dii Prasaides; or such saints as temples and 
churches were built and altars erected to, of their Da Pa- 
troni ; in short, how the practice of saint and martyr wor- 
ship was gradually, during the fourth and fifth centuries, 
substituted for the hero, or daemon worship of pagan 
Rome. 

W« have still, however, to show the way in which sin- 
cere Christians were themselves gradually led into super- 
stitious practices, which, in the primitive ages, they were 
ignorant of; and to trace some, at least, of the steps by 
which this kind of worship grew up to the height which it 
ultimately arrived at in the Church of Rome. 

That during the first ages of Christianity, when persecu- 
tion raged against it, and martyrdom was no infrequent 
testimony to the earnestness and devotedneas of its profes- 
sors, the primitive Christians should have held these 
martyrs and confessors in the greatest honour, on account 
of the great service they had done to the cause of Christ, 
was both natural and commendable. In fact, they were in 
the habit of frequenting their tombs, and rehearsing there 
the good works tfiey had done in their lifetime, and their 
faith, patience, and constancy in death. There they blessed 
God for the grace that was given to them, and proposed 
their virtues for imitation, slid had their own piety and 
seal inflamed by the remembrance of them. This was the 
honour which the primitive Christians deservedly showed 
to their victorious martyrs— they loved their memories, 
commemorated their virtues, and blessed God for their 
•cample; bnt they- did not invocate them; that, as we 
showed in our former paper, they reserved as the religious 
e j w w hi p which was due to God only. 

Towards the middle and latter sod, however, of the 
Jburtb century, the state of the Church had greatly 
cjtanged. The Emperor, Constantine the Great, had been 
«s»rert*d to Christianity, and the Church had rest and 
aad prosperity began to dawn upon it Riches 



* " Aweagst a maltttade of proolk" anys Beagnot, " J shall choose 
only oiks, tn otter to show wttft what faculty the worship of Mary 
mw ifi w«Ti I* 1st swat— the reuuuuua of paganism which vers 
ttllt covering Europe:— Notwithstanding the preaching of St. Hilarion, 
9le*rha«»tatIaMl«iu^totbe«Miartwei*k(n. AnertneConncil 
of Kptiema, we see eight of the Sseat page* luMptu of sbat Island 
neeomtag, In a very short thee, ehiroeas dedtoate* *» the Virgin, 
Those temples were- (l.> 8f Mhierve, at Srmcase; <t.> of Veno* and 
Serum.et KeaAoa; <*) of Venw Ertgeee, «n toe Mara* Bryx— ee> 
jsevea to have teen bout *y Mmm; (*} of neeatia, at aerfeeot; {».) 
Of Yuleao, near Mount Etna: (».) tin Pantheon, at CManat; (7.) ot 
Cam tn the eme-town; (ay et>» gapsjekfeef Statiosenia"*— Aprils 
Oronotoqia Unmrtalt dt Sicilia. 



and honour at length began to attend the profession, for 
Which so msflry had sufferes? martyrdasn ; and these who 
mere wont tojjrequent the tombs qf the saartyrs, that at the> 
sight of the #laee their afectiogts might be raise*?, then? 
detrotioiut enftrened, and their faith sad charity gecoive 
warmth and heat from their burning and shining exam- 
ples, now that they no longer anticipated a similar fate 
themselves, soon began to honour the saints more by lofty 
praises and high sounding commendations, than by endea- 
vouring to become saints themselves by imitating their 
virtues ; and, as is not unusual in religious matters, that 
they might make up n the one way what they wanted in the 
other, the language of their panegyrics, and laudatory 
orations, by degrees broke ent into superstitious conceits, 
and lavish and extravagant expressions, which ended at 
last in actual invocation or religions worship. 

Gregory of Bfaaianzuin, who died abont the close of the 
fourth century, A.D. 396, is referred to by Father Paul 
(the well-known Roman Catholic commentator on the 
proceedings of the Council of Trent) as one of those, who, 
" by addressing the saints in public harangues, laid the 
foundation of the modern practice of praying to them; 
though such addresses," bejnstly adds "ought to be regarded 
as figures of rhetoric, rather than invocations." Gregory's 
works, no doubt, contain many panegyrics delivered on the 
anniversaries, or at the tombs of celebrated Christians, in 
which, at the close of his eollaudation of their virtues, he 
apostrophizes the martyr, apologizes for his own defects, 
begging him to accept his exertions, however unworthy 
of the merits he had been celebrating, and to look favour- 
ably on the company who were assembled in his honour. 
That such apostrophes, however, do not prove that Gre- 
gory actually believed that the dead heard or understood 
his addresses, is plain ; for, we find him, by a similar figure 
of rhetoric, apostrophizing things which never had ears to 
hear, or a mind to understand. Such as the following* — 
" Sneh are thy narrations and wonders, O Egypt," eVc.;f 
and the same thing will appear, perhaps, still more 
clearly, when we find him addressing dead men and 
women in the language of uncertainty and doubt (not as 
to the happiness of true Christians in another world, but 
as to their power fe hear the addresses made to them by 
any here below). Thus, in his funeral oration upon his 
own sister Gorgona, he says (Paris Ed., p. 189), " Mayest 
thon enjoy all these, of which on earth thou receives* a 
few droppings, from thy genuine disposition towards them. 
Bat IF thou canst take any interest m our affairs, ami this 
boon be granted by God to pious soutt, that they have any 
perception of such things, receive our address, instead of 
many, and m preference to many, funeral obsequies, whieh 
address we presented to Csesarius before thee, and now 
to thee after him4 Better, we know, and far more 
to be prized, are the things which thou hast now, 
than what are here seen ; the choir of angels, the 
vision of the Trinity most high, the more pure and 
perfect illumination of the glory no longer withdraw- 
ing itself from a mind in bondage and dissipated by the 
passions, but certainly contemplated and held by the 
whole mind, and shining upon our souls with the whole 
light of the Godhead, and all these thou mayest enjoy," 
Ate. And, again, in his First Invective against Julian 
(Id., p. 60), after calling upon all on earth to hear him, 
the same Gregory adds, " Hear, O Heaven, and give 
ear O earth . . . and Hear, O thou soul of the great 
Constantius, if thou hast any perception of these things, 
and all ye souls of the kings before him who loved 
Christ."! Who could fairly conclude from such passages 
that Gregory of Nazianaram believed, or intended seriously 
to teach, that it was proper or justifiable to invoke the 
saints with religious worship, or to inculcate the 
belief that they were able to hear or answer our prayers? 
It is obvious that the language of doubt is not that which 
St. Gregory would have spoken, had the Church then 
held it as a matter of faith, that the saints can hear us, 
and ought to be worshipped. 

We might greatly extend quotations illustrative of this 
subject, but our space forbids us to go further for the 
present. We drink, however, we have already said 
enough to show our readers in what manner saint-worship 
was first introduced, and some of the steps, at least, by 
which, in the fourth and fifth centuries, the minds of 
Christians became gradually reconciled to practices at 
variance with the purer worship of the first three centu- 
ries. 



a By similar apostropbtes Insensate tilings are often addressed in 
the Holy Scriptures— * Hear, ye mountains ;" * Praise the Lord, 
ye dracoes and aM deepe"~Bnd twmberieat other passage* tn toe 
poetical books at Sejiptai*. 

t Onr readers will probably reeolleet a striking instance of this 
is our last onmaer, where John Damascenn* apostrophizes toe terns of 
the VbtHo, aa if it bod. bee*, a Hvjng heing—p. MS, 

J'Bt ti T%t vol lit rSr iiutriomr lo-ri \6 r oc, xai 
rovro rati batatf fax a 'C **" ® tov T^P a S> rah 1 roipfrrai* 
liraiefidvisQai, ii%ov Kal rbv t/pcrspov \&yov, avrl 
sroXXioK c«i *pi ttuXAwv Ivraipluv, Sv Kaurapiy ptv 
■nob o-ov, tal aol fitr' Uuvov &TtoitSuicap.ev.—Gieg. 
Kaz. Grac. J.at. Oratio xi. p. 169. Paris, 1630. 

i 'XKons »ai4j re» /tty&Xov Kwyo-rawrivov */*)(•)> *• «C 
ito9naic, oaat n wpb avrev fiaaiXimr ^iMyfotaroi, 
rov ti cat itavtsni uakntra, o**> r# %pi»rov aAijee- 
vofttf ovravinQtic:- &H. p. SO. 



HI8TORT OF THE POPES.— No. I. 
,fope fw^pantN vjv, aim vote rewueostie'e rtajp ers. 
T»JB oflScaj claimed by the Popes Is the highest-that hag 
been imaajneof>among teen. To. be the viear etf Christ, 
and the satcessar of Peter, the prince of the Apostles— -to 
decide all questions that can arise in the Church by the 

authority of Peter, who speaks in the person of the Pope ■ 

these are their claims. Thus, when the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops were disputing about the national schools, 
the Pope pronounced his decision, and the Synod of Thurles 
proclaimed it thus— "Peter has spoken in the person 
of Pius; the judge has spoken ; the controversy is ended." 
And when Pope Pius shall have decided, for the first time, 
on the 8th of December next, that the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was conceived without sin, the Roman Catholic 
bishops will equally exclaim, that it is St. Peter who has 
spoken in the person of Pius. 

It is not supposed that Popes have acquired these powers 
in modern tones: no; his affirmed that the Church has 
never been without a lawful representative of Peter, speak- 
ing by his apostolical authority. 

Those who are convinced that this claim is well founded, 
may well believe that the history of the Popes is worthy 
of the most attentive study. What a pity that Roman 
Catholics should be so little acquainted with the lives and 
actions of the Popes in ages past ! May they not, with 
great reason, expect, that in the history of this divine 
institution, from age to age, there will be found lessons of 
justice, wisdom, and truth, superior to any that can be 
learned in the history of any other institution that ever has 
existed in the world ? 

We shall endeavour, from time to time, to open up this 
mine of hidden wisdom, by giving some of the most striking 
facts from the lives and history of the Popes. Writing, as 
we do, for Roman Catholics, we shall, of course, not quote 
what any Protestant author has written about Popes ; we 
shall confine ourselves entirely to the lives of the Popes, as 
we find them in the collection of the councils naade by the 
learned Jesuits, Labbe and Cossart, and in the annals of 
Cardinal Baronius, and other authors of the very highest 
credit in the Church of Rome. 

We take as our first instance, the life qf Pope Stephen, 
VI.,* who succeeded Formosus about 896, as we find it in 
labbe and Cossart (vol. ix., p. 474, Ed. Par. 1671), who 
profess to have taken it chiefly from Cardinal Baronius. 

"Stephen VL succeeded Formosus. For Boniface, who 
invaded the apostolical See, and held it for fifteen days, is 
not to be reckoned among the Popes. .... And 
although each of them obtained the See by force, fear, and 
tyranny (that is, both Boniface and Stephen VI.), and, 
therefore, one who was equally an intruder thrust out 
an intruder, yet Stephen is reckoned in the number and 
list of the Popes by common consent ; because, for the sake 
of averting the danger of schism, the entire clergy approved 
of him, although he was a most infamous man, and the 
whole Catholic Churchf acknowledged him at viear if 
Christ and successor of St. Peter, ." 

The account gives some instances as to how he was ac- 
knowledged, and then proceeds—" He commenced his 
pontificate with that sacrilege in which he cast into the 
Tiber the body of Formosus, dug up out of its grave, 
clothed with the sacerdotal garments, and mutilated of 
three of its fingers ; and ordered that all who had been or- 
dained by him should be consecrated and ordained over 
again.'J 

The life in Labbe and Cossart goes on to express sur- 
prise that Onapbrius, in bis notes on Platina, should reject 
this account as fabulous, since it is proved by ancient docu- 
ments, and is related by Lnitprand,§ in the eighth chapter 
of the first book of his history ; which account the life pro- 
ceeds to give as follows — " ..... who being ap- 
pointed, Tike an impious man and ignorant of the holy 
doctrines, he ordered that Formosus should be dragged oat 
of his tomb, and placed on the pontifical seat, clothed in 
the sacerdotal vestments ; to whom also he says ' when you 
were Bishop of Ostia, why did you usurp the nniversal Ro- 
man See, in the spirit of ambition?' These things being 
done, he ordered him to be cast into the Tiber, stript of 
the sacred vestments, and three ofhisfingers being cut off; 

a Some call this PaatUT Stephen the tyrtk, others call him Stephen 
the Seventh: attention to thiaia necesaatr, to prevent confusion. The 
difficulty arises In this nay— Roman Catholics do not know whether 
the Stephen who waa ant appotote* in the year 763 waa a Pao* or 
not. ItirtllbeeoTOlnsMapeoerthetKcKBan Catholic* have no certain 
tray of luiowia* »h« wal» really Popes and who were not Labbe end 
Cossart get over HOa dSJknlty cleverly : in the list In vol. xvt, p. 182, 
they connt thoa— «jpae» II- Stephen III., then (mother Stephen HI., 
and then Stephen Vf. tone txtey call this man Stephen VI , as the 
aacJents aid, aedatUfctba* ceoirtre to get in ail the Stephana— nun 
clever than satisfactory, certainly— in a list of the Popes. 

t Stephanos Sextos sneceasit Formosa BomfacrasenimoniinTadens 
sedem apoatnlieam, tennit earn dtebos quindectai, non eat nnmerandns 
tatev peottfeea- .... Et esamquam uterqne per vim, ntetara, 
at tyreantaoaa, aadesa adept) fuerint, adeoqju auraaa* parfter tatroanm 
ezpsdarati tames Stephanos In nomero et aerie pootiflcam communi 
aenteatia numerator, Q,oia ad peiicnlnm rehtsmatta svertendom, 
ttlom qoamquam homo sceiesHsjimns esaet universes clems epprebevlt, 
sotaajae eeekasa.rjataw)ica pre Chriati Ylearteet auoxssoie Petri agno- 
voV-Leefce and Cose., vol ix, p. «4. Ed. Paris, 1671. 

t ronHneatmn anapicatua eat a eacrileuio illo, duo corpus Formosl 
exhomatnm, aaeerdotalibiu indntnentia mdntnnt, triboaqne digios ntu- 
tUatatn In Tyfeerin pr8jec.it, omoeeqne ab eodem ordinate* iterate oon- 
aecrarl et ordinari pnecepit. 

( This Luitprand was Bishop of Cremona, in Italy. He wrote his 
history about thirty years after the death of Pope Stephen. He was 
well acquainted win the mots of those than, nod bean Ike cha- 
racter of a learned and accurate historian. 



